THE .FOUR  GEORGES
of the day in Parliament, but their action there had
always been subsidiary to the preparation of a coup de
main. Shippen fought in the House of Commons alone,
and his principles did not allow of him fighting elsewhere.
He was subject to handicaps unknown to his successors,
for an injudicious speech might, and did, land him in the
Tower. Yet the records show that on an important
division the Jacobites were generally some fifty strong, to
whom were often added Wyndham's followers and some
discontented Whigs. Against the Septennial Bill he
mustered no less than 160 votes on the second reading,
which greatly enhanced his prestige. On another occasion
he referred to George as "a stranger to our language and
Constitution"; this observation was too much to the
point to be made with impunity, and Shippen was sent
to the Tower. While there he received several offers
of financial assistance, including one, characteristically
enough, from the Prince of Wales.1 On his release he
resumed all his old activities, and in 1726 he attacked
the Treaties of Vienna and Hanover as framed "for the
defence of His Majesty's dominions in Germany" con-
trary to the Act of Succession. How far Shippen took
his instructions from his master in Rome it is impossible
to say: there are, however, one or two undated and
unsigned papers among the Stuart MSS. at Windsor
Castle, addressed to James, which gave an account of the
Parliamentary debates, and may have been written by
Shippen. He died at his house in Norfolk Street in 1743.
Had he lived three years longer he might have become the
first Prime Minister of a second Restoration.2
During the thirties of the century there was a lull in
1  cf. The Gentleman's Magazine for 1812.
2  For further information about Shippen cf. the present author's The Jacobite
Movement, pp. 161-169.
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